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Editorial: 
DISORDERS OF COMMUNICATION— 
A BROADER CONCEPT 


In our “study” of communication it appears we have made 
far too little use of the clinic, the laboratory, and the field of 
investigation that would yield the most knowledge concerning 
“disorders of communication.” This situation is at least partly 
the result of a very general, extremely limited, concept of the 
area we call “speech disorders,” or the investigative, clinical, and 
therapeutic aspects of the field of speech pathology and audiology. 
This limited concept seems to be characteristic of both those inj 
the profession of speech pathology and audiology and those out] 
side of it. 

For those who “have” what we call “speech defects” we usé 
a number of very handy labels such as “stutterers,” “aphasics,¥ 
“laryngectomies,” etc. It has not yet occurred to us to label they 
so-called “normal” speakers who cannot adequately understand) 
or make themselves understood, as “unlisteners,” “oververbalizers, 4 
“allnessics,” etc. It may be fortunate that we have not applied 
such labels to those who do not come to speech clinics; but if§ 
would make just as much sense as do the labels for our clini¢ 
“cases.” For a disorder of communication is just as much a “dey 
fect” if a person listens inaccurately and inadequately because hey 
is psychologically unable to do otherwise, as it is if he hears) 
inaccurately and inadequately because he has a severe hearing) 
loss due to otitis media or a central auditory impairment becausé J 
of cortical damage. : 

We might progress further and faster with our study of comb) 
munication if we could learn to think of disordered communica) 
tion as a continuum with the difficulties arising from many dife§ 
ferent causes—some pathological, some psychological, and somé 
social, but all contributing to the failure to be understood or to) 
understand. Holding this concept of “disorders of communica- 
tion,” we then not only would think in terms of what we call the} 
“normal” speech of the public speaker, but also would go to the? 
clinics and the laboratories of the speech pathologists and audiok- 
ogists where disorders of communication are amplified tenfold) 
and are brought into bold relief by the traumatic impact of they 
pathological and psychological conditions surrounding them. 

The speech pathologist and the audiologist, if they will, cam 

(Continued on page 99.) 
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THE STATUS OF COLLEGE-READING INSTRUCTION 
IN 1960° 


Georce B. Scuicx** 


The basic usefulness of intensive reading training on the college 
level for American students now seems no longer in doubt. With- 
in the past two decades dozens of experimental programs have 
been instituted, new techniques have been devised and put into 
practice, and research projects have been carried out and pub- 
lished in professional journals. Particularly during the 1950's, 
noteworthy growth is apparent in the establishment of reading- 
improvement training in state universities and colleges, private 
colleges and universities, and junior colleges. These programs 
differ widely in their objectives, in their approaches to the prob- 
lems relating to the increase of reading proficiency, and in their 
degrees of integration with existing courses. At present there is 
no definitive register of all the colleges and universities provid- 
ing reading improvement programs; but Walter B. Barbe’s direc- 
tory, published more than five years ago, lists nearly three hundred 
collegiate institutions offering reading services and training,’ and 
the staff of the Educational Developmental Laboratories of Hunt- 
ington, New York, is now engaged in compiling a comprehensive 
listing of all reading programs on the college level. Meantime, 
a swift survey of such professional journals as College English, 
Education, Journal of Applied Psychology, Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading, Journal of Educational Psychology, Journal of 
Educational Research, The Reading Teacher, and the Review of 
Educational Research, reveals the widespread and frequent intro- 
duction of intensive reading training in colleges and universities 
all over the United States. A conservative estimate of the number 
of these programs now in active status would total at least one 
thousand. 

*The March Journal contained five articles celebrating the decennial of 
the NSSC by assessing the developments of the last ten years and analyzing 
the present status in particular aspects of the total field of communication. 
Asterisks identify the additional articles in this special decennial series. 

*° Dr. Schick (Ph.D., University of Chicago, 1953) is an associate pro- 
fessor of English at Purdue University. As editor of the Journal of Develop- 
mental Reading, he is particularly well qualified to write upon the present 
status of instruction in reading. 

* Walter B. Barbe, Reading Clinics Directory (Chattanooga, Tennessee: 
Junior League Reading Center, n.d.). 
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PopuLar ATriTuDEs TOWARD INSTRUCTION IN READING 


Yet two widely contrasting and erroneous attitudes still persist 
about the need for this kind of training in higher education. At 
one extreme is the viewpoint expressed recently by the holder 
of a doctorate in the social sciences who quite simply and honestly 
asked, “Why isn’t reading taught any more in the grade schools? 
Isn't reading taught once and for all by the sixth or seventh 
grades?” The answer to this twofold query is not difficult or 
complicated. Reading is extensively taught in grades one through 
six or seven, and on the whole it is taught very capably. But 
further skill is plainly needed for college students to enable them 
to cope with the increasingly complex materials with which they 
are confronted. As Prof. William C. Perry of Harvard expressed 
it recently: a common weakness of college freshmen is the lack 
of ability to read critically and selectively.2 Even among superior 
readers, among the presumed finest readers in the country at 
their age levels, significant deficiencies are apparent. More than 
half the group of fifteen hundred students tested in one experiment 
at Harvard College lacked an awareness of both of the relevant 
types of purpose: their own purpose in reading a given selection 
and that of the writer of the article. All were highly efficient in 
reading under time-pressure and all scored very well on the com- 
prehension of details, but only fifteen out of the fifteen hundred 
knew how to use the printed helps which were given them. When 
asked to produce a concise summary of an article they had just 
read, just one percent thought of referring to the last paragraph 
clearly marked “summary”—or of looking at the marginal notes. 
Demonstrably then, additional training is needed by most college 
students to improve their reading skills. 

Another strange attitude toward the necessity for training in 
reading for adults, young and mature alike, is suggested by the 
title of an article published a short time ago in Popular Mechanics: 
“The Pentagon Attacks a National Ailment: Were Reading 
Cripples.”* The article itself is largely a workmanlike and satis- 
factory exposition of the reading-improvement instruction offered 
at the Pentagon since May, 1949, but the truth is that this broad 
implication of serious deficiencies in reading on the part of our 


* New York Times, March 1, 1959, p. E9. 
* Popular Mechanics, October, 1959, pp. 99-101, 252, 276, 278. 
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academic and adult population cannot be substantiated. Our 
students in the schools and the colleges are reading as well as 
their parents and grandparents, and probably better.‘ 


Purposes OF TRAINING IN READING 


The need for further improvement of their reading proficiency, 
however, is readily understood when we consider the demands 
now made upon Americans—young and old—to read more and 
to read better, if they wish to keep up with the comprehensive 
scientific, political, and social developments of this expansive 
era. To meet this need, intensive reading programs have been 
developed. 

In essence, almost all reading-improvement programs are 
planned to accomplish the purposes set forth some years ago 
in the Personnel Journal.> The college reader is to: 

1. Increase his reading speed and adjust that rate to his pur- 
pose in a particular reading situation. 

2. Develop independence in his reading habits so that he may 
approach a specific task with confidence and skill. 

3. Improve his vocabulary continually. 

4. Develop certain tastes in discriminating the commonplace 
from the good and the showy from the significant. 

5. Gain pleasure from his reading; recognize just how much 
he is missing if he neglects reading in various subject matters; 
and enjoy himself with a book. 

To be sure, these five statements are general and need specific 
application. Those who conduct reading training now realize 
that it is necessary to go beyond broad statements about purpose 
and (1) to consider not only expressed intent but also actual 
procedures and techniques and (2) to examine not only the 
students’ motivated desire to improve but also their actual 
achievements. Complete answers to some of the most critical 
questions about objectives still await further research on many 
phases of the whole problem of reading proficiency, but reading 
teachers have learned that it is imperative to set forth clearly 

* See David H. Russell, Children Learn to Read ( Boston: Ginn & Company, 
1949), pp. 15-17. 

5 C. H. Lawshe and Robert Chandler, “How to Get Going with a Reading 
Improvement Program,” Personnel Journal, XXXIV (1955), 16. 


*See Arthur S. McDonald and James A. Byme, “Four Questions on Ob- 
jectives,” Journal of Developmental Reading, I (1958), 46-51. 
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and objectively the real needs of the groups to be trained and to 
state precisely the means by which these essential goals may be 
accomplished. After careful scrutiny of the weaknesses and the 
strengths of an individual student body and with an awareness 
of the advantages of adapting general principles to particular cir- 
cumstances, those whose obligation it is to set up programs may 
make use of the many materials, devices, and techniques which 
have proved useful and productive of concrete results in increas- 
ing reading efficiency. Within the past fifteen years reading 
specialists have introduced many significant publications and 
instruments for this purpose. 


MATERIALS AND DEVICES 


In workbook materials, several publications have received wide 
acceptance and use. Although they vary somewhat in content, 
detail, and extent of coverage, most of them offer explanatory 
notes concerning the principles of good reading, timed-essays, 
topics for further discussion, vocabulary exercises, etc. A repre- 
sentative list follows: 


James I. Brown. Efficient Reading. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 

1952. With alternate editions. Pp. 290. 

A collection of more than sixty essays ranging from easy to difficult with 
tables for checking reading time and comprehension. Selections chosen both 
for general interest and for informing the reader of the various means of 
efficient reading; arranged in seven sections dealing with understanding 
the communication process, specific help in reading problems, the inter- 
relationship of the communication skills, insights on listening, and the 
importance of vocabulary growth. 


Homer L. J. Carter and Dorothy McGinnis. Effective Reading for College 

Students. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. 354. 

A guide to self-improvement in reading with relatively few selections for 
practice but with useful chapters on making a reading-study plan and self- 
help in day-to-day reading tasks, chapter-reading, vocabulary-building, learn- 
ing to concentrate, adjusting speed to purpose, reading to solve problems, 
critical reading, “speaking and writing: reading in reverse,” and the whole 
process of reading improvement. 


Russell Cosper and E. Glenn Griffin. Toward Better Reading Skill. New 

York: Appleton-Crofts, Inc., 1959. Pp. 299. 

A selection of twenty-six essays and six progress tests grouped into three 
levels of difficulty with time-conversion tables and comprehension and 
vocabulary checks. Includes brief essays for individual reading and group 
discussion of significant factors in improving reading efficiency, such as 
taking stock of the reader’s own skills, purposes, and background; also ma- 
terial on developing confidence, vocabulary learning, and structure and 
purpose in reading. 
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Marvin D. Glock. Improvement of College Reading. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1954. Pp. 307. 


A collection of more than eighty short essays, selected for practice in 
reading for main ideas, for the answer to a problem, for rapid reading, for 
tone and interest, for critical reading, and for recognition of organizational 
pattern. Checks for rate of reading as well as for comprehension and vo- 
cabulary development. Organized into thirty divisions with introductory 
essays on such topics as the problem of meaning, concentration, purposes 
in reading, retention, vocabulary growth, and visual factors. 


Walter S. Guiler and Claire J. Raeth. Developmental Reading. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1958. Pp. 210. 


A compilation of thirty-eight essays on a wide variety of topics with par- 
ticularly strong emphasis on vocabulary improvement. Comprehension and 
word-usage checks with occasional exercises on connotation, structural or- 
ganization and inferences. Brief prefatory essays to the student and instructor 
on significant elements of reading improvement. 


Everett L. Jones. An Approach to College Reading. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1955. Pp. 234. 


Twenty-five essays grouped into several areas of reading interests: sports, 
marriage, home, work, danger, and education. Comprehension and vocabu- 
lary checks with suggestions for theme and discussion topics. Speed of read- 
ing selections to be computed on the basis of total word length indicated. 


Lyle Miller. Improving Reading Efficiency. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 303. 


A comprehensive approach to the improvement of reading skills with 
introductory essays on the process of reading, kinds of reading, and effective 
study programs, followed by a series of groups of drills on word recognition, 
word meaning, phrase meaning, sentence meaning, reading for ideas, ex- 
ploratory reading, and study-reading. Comprises 120 exercises in all with 
progress charts, tables for rate comprehension, and vocabulary lists. 


Julia Sherbourne. Toward Reading Comprehension. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 238. 


A collection of reading exercises organized to lead the student from simple 
to complex reading situations. Major groupings of essays under these topics: 
you can improve your reading; how to learn to read rapidly; how to increase 
your vocabulary; how to use organization to help you in your reading; how 
to evaluate; reading articles, chapters, and books; application of reading 
skills. Included is an appendix on reading for directions, on the use of verb 
forms for understanding what is read, and on phonics in reading. 


George D. Spache and Paul C. Berg. Art of Efficient Reading. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1955. Pp. 275. 

Comprehensive approach to the techniques of reading with discussions and 
practice exercises on purposes in reading; on intensive, critical, and rapid 
reading; on reading in the social sciences, science, literature, mathematics, 
etc.; on the tools for vocabulary growth. 


To this list, publishers are adding others at a rapid rate, so that 
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teachers of reading improvement programs have a wide selection 
from which to choose. 

Along with these generally useful workbooks, other publica- 
tions are available for special help in the improvement of vocabu- 
lary and comprehension. In the vocabulary group, the following 
provide a wide variety of practice material for students, usually 
with explanations of the history of the language, word origins 
and etymology, prefixes and suffixes, synonyms, antonyms, and 
homonyms: 


James I. Brown and Rachel Salisbury. Building a Better Vocabulary. New 
York: The Ronald Press Company, 1959. Pp. 124. 


A collection of seventy-two exercises grouped into five parts: getting 
along with the dictionary, insuring maximum results (from word study), 
getting the right word, getting along without the dictionary (contextual 
clues, affixes, and roots), and specialized help from the dictionary. Major 
emphasis on the student’s own self-instruction. 


Rexford C. Davis. Vocabulary Building. New York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 
1951. Pp. 208. 


Compilation of forty-five exercises, principally on Latin and Greek deriva- 
tives, with sections on dictionary usage and a comprehensive word list. Pro- 
vides extensive work with affixes and roots. 


W. Powell Jones. Practical Word Study. New York: Oxford University Press, 

1943. With alternate editions. Pp. 94. 

Twenty exercises with preliminary and final progress tests covering dic- 
tionary practice, affixes and roots, semantic change, homonyms, etc. One 
additional section on the special vocabularies of science, engineering, and 
prelaw. 


Richard D. Mallery. English Vocabulary Building. Boston: D. C. Heath and 

Company, 1948. Pp. 99. 

A collection of twenty-two exercises and two progress tests, grouped into 
five sections offering practice in words in context, the dictionary and its uses, 
roots and affixes, pairs of words, and changes in meaning and form. Brief 
passages from well-known authors provide an exercise in the growth of vo- 


cabulary through contextual clues. 


Samuel C. Monson. Word Building. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1958. Pp. 153. 
A collection of thirty exercises concerned with dictionary usage, affixes, 
Greek and Latin roots, semantic change. Brief prefatory essays to explain 
the significance for vocabulary growth of each group of exercises. 


J. E. Norwood. Concerning Word Study. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1950. With alternate editions. Pp. 104. 
Nineteen exercises covering work with the dictionary, affixes and roots, 
semantic change, and word discrimination. Includes a preliminary and final 
progress test. 
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For training in the improvement of comprehension, two publi- 
cations are now being used: 


Richard D. Altick. Preface to Critical Reading. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 298. 

A textbook designed to improve reading comprehension with five chap- 
ters on denotation and connotation, clues gained by an analysis of diction, 
patterns of clear thinking, form in sentences and paragraphs, and tone of 
language. Approximately twenty exercises in each chapter for the testing 
of the readers’ grasp of the significance of the techniques and materials pre- 


sented. 


Monroe C. Beardsley. Thinking Straight. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1956. Pp. 332. 

A textbook of applied logic with an introductory discussion of the purpose 
of the book and chapters on sizing up an argument, the weight of the evi- 
dence, premises and their implications, word usage, definition of terms, con- 
notation, and the uses of suggestions. Forty exercises for the student to apply 
the techniques considered in the chapters. 


In addition to textbooks and workbooks for reading instruction, 
visual, mechanical, and electrical devices now are numerous, and 
the supply is expanding yearly as the demand for practical train- 
ing aids grows at secondary school, collegiate, and adult levels. 
Designed principally to increase the rate of reading and to widen 
reading span, four sets of films for use in ordinary 16 millimeter 
projectors are available: 


C-B Series on Developmental Reading. C-B Educational Films, Inc., 690 

Market Street, Sau Francisco 4, California. 

Consists of a motivating sound film and twelve developmental reading 
films with a range of 180-535 wpm. Phrase-reading emphasized. Included 
is a workbook of twenty-five selections for practice in improving compre- 
hension. 


Harvard University Films. Bureau of Study Counsel, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Comprises an introductory film and sixteen developmental reading films 
with a range of 180-686 wpm with fixations decreasing from five to two per 
line successively. The pioneer in the field of college reading films. 


Iowa Reading Films, College Series. State University of Iowa, Extension 
Division, Iowa City, Iowa. 
A series of fifteen films, five with three fixations per line, five with two 
fixations, and the last five with a full-line fixation; speeds from 260-520 wpm. 


Purdue Reading Films, College Series. Purdue University, Audio-Visual 
Center, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
An introductory motivational film and sixteen reading films with a range 
of 188-766 wpm in speed and with fixations decreasing from three to two 
spans per line. 
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All of these film series present college-level reading matter and 
are accompanied by comprehension check-questions so as to 
avoid overemphasis on speed alone. 

Moreover, instructors and administrators of programs may now 
select other mechanical and electrical devices with which they 
may aid their students to improve reading skills. One such device 
is the pacer, which provides compulsion to speed up reading by 
the descent of a shutter, a metal bar, or a beam of light upon 
the pages of a book. The student, who reads along at a pre- 
determined rate, increases the speed with which the machine 
operates as his proficiency develops. Of these machines, the 
following list comprises the most widely used: 


Franklin Pacer. Franklin Research, 1922 Bonita Avenue, Berkeley 4, Cali- 
fornia. 

Rateometer. Audio Visual Research, Chicago, Illinois. 

SRA Accelerator. Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand Avenue, Chi- 
cago 10, Illinois. 

Shadowscope. Psychotechnics, Inc., 105 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Another visual aid for increasing reading rate is the tachistoscope, 
a flashmeter which projects groups of digits, letters, and phrases 
onto a screen at rapid rates, usually varying from one-tenth to 
one-hundredth of a second. Since this machine is basically a 35 
millimeter projector with the attachment of a shutter for ac- 
curately timed images, quite a large number are available from 
producers of audio-visual equipment. 

Finally, a few devices on the present market provide the means 
for practice and training in two or more ways combined. The 
Controlled Reader (Educational Developmental Laboratories, 75 
Prospect Street, Huntington, New York) has tachistoscopic fea- 
tures as well as reading films. The Perceptoscope (Perceptual 
Development Laboratories, St. Louis, Missouri) offers reading 
films, flashmeter techniques, and the adjustment of rate of speed 
and length of eye-span to suit particular training needs. 

Since it is well established that training-aids are only as effec- 
tive as the instructors who employ them,’ consideration has been 
given to the preparation of manuals which offer guidance to the 
beginning instructor and to those experienced teachers who seek 


7 See David Gliessman and Robert D. Hodell, “The Value of Improved 
Reading Skills to Business Men,” Journal of Developmental Reading, I 
(1957), 30-40. 
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improvements in their methods and practices. Locally, many 
directors of reading programs in universities and colleges have 
produced manuals to aid prospective teachers in their own 
courses—guides to the day-to-day activities. Also, guidebooks 
like The Handbook for Instructors in Developmental Reading in 
Secondary School and College (Chicago: Psychotechnics, 1958 ) 
are now available for general use. Manuals of this sort are suffi- 
ciently detailed to give practical plans for each hour of instruction 
with suggestions for modification to particular situations. More- 
over, some of the distributors of audio-visual equipment now pro- 
vide useful handbooks for the conduct of reading courses. 


ConcLusion: Past ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND FUTURE NEEDS 


In the 1960's, reading specialists need no longer feel like pio- 
neers who have set forth on a venture into the uncharted wilder- 
ness, for there is a wealth of published material on the establish- 
ment and conduct of reading programs in liberal arts colleges, 
state universities, junior colleges, private universities, seminaries, 
and technical institutions. Descriptions of individual courses, 
progress reports, research projects, and conclusions appear fre- 
quently in such periodicals as those mentioned previously in this 
article. Yearbooks of the National and International Reading 
Association provide stimulating studies of programs and tech- 
niques, as do such collections of material as Oscar S. Causey's 
Reading Teacher's Reader (New York: The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 1958) and Strang, McCullough, and Traxler’s Problems in 
the Improvement of Reading (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1955). Likewise, advice and suggestions are 
readily available from the various collegiate research centers in 
reading matters; consultation services may be secured by those 
interested in reading at the following universities, to name but 
a few with which I am personally familiar: Florida, lowa, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Marquette, Purdue, Texas Christian, and Western 
Reserve. 

Lest it be assumed that by the year 1960 specialists in the 
teaching of reading have settled all problems, have complete 
answers to all significant questions concerning effective devices, 
techniques, and methods of procedure in courses for the improve- 
ment of reading at the college level, a concluding statement 
regarding further effort and research is in order. For what has 
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been done within the past fifteen or twenty years will very likely 
constitute only a beginning in the task of imparting improved 
reading skills to American college students. 

In the first place, the necessity continues for planned and ex- 
tensive campaigns to inform and educate the general as well 
as the collegiate public regarding reading-improvement programs 
—without the extravagant claims put forth by some overenthusias- 
tic commercial organizations. The basic problem of integrating 
reading- and study-improvement courses within the academic 
curriculum requires thorough consideration and some reorganiza- 
tion. Of less general import, perhaps, but nonetheless significant, 
are certain problems relating to particular areas of the work of 
teaching reading. Continued research is mandatory on how best 
to bring about and demonstrate (1) the improvement of flexi- 
bility in a reader's approach to specific reading situations, (2) the 
retention of improved reading skills, and (3) the best criteria for 
the selection of reading materials to be used in intensive reading 
programs. These and a good many other tasks await further ex- 
perience and research, but the fact remains that reading improve- 
ment has been achieved and is being accomplished with the prac- 
tices, the techniques, and the facilities which have been developed 
and made effective within the last quarter century. 


Books Versus Machines 


Warren C. Thompson mentions these results of a study “A Book 
Versus Machine Experiment in Adult Reading Improvement:” 
“As measured by the Harvard Reading Test, both of the experi- 
mental groups improved significantly over the control group in 
speed. The book-centered instruction resulted in the highest 
speeds, achieving an average speed of about 50 words per minute 
faster than the machine course and 108 words per minute faster 
than the control group. 

“There were no significant comprehension differences among 
the groups.” 
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ORAL COMMUNICATION IN THE TRADE UNION LOCAL 
James P. Dee*® 


An earlier article in this journal summarized a portion of a 
doctoral dissertation predicated upon the assumption that com- 
munication in the local union deserves study.! That assumption 
stemmed from three considerations: (1) Trade unions exercise 
significant political, social, and economic power in the industrial 
society of the United States today, and the local union is an in- 
tegral part of the trade union. (2) Trade unions are essentially 
democratic organizations, and the effectiveness of such organi- 
zations is largely dependent on the effectiveness of their internal 
communications. (3) Students of communication have heretofore 
largely ignored the trade unions, and students of the trade unions 
have largely ignored communication. 

The study from which these reports were drawn concerns a 
Columbus, Ohio, local of the United Steelworkers of America. 
The study was conducted over a period of about one year. The 
general method of research was the case study. Specific methods 
of securing data were direct observation, interviews, two ques- 
tionnaires (one sent to members only and one sent to stewards 
and officers only ), and content and readability analyses of written 
communication channels. 

Only formal channels of communication were evaluated. In 
the local studied there were four such channels—two written and 
two oral. The two written ones were (1) the union bulletin 
boards located throughout the plant and (2) a weekly newspaper 
column in the Columbus CIO News, a newspaper published by 
the CIO City Council, supported by advertisements and subscrip- 
tions (the local subscribed to it for all its members), and mailed 
directly to the home. The two oral channels were (1) the regular 
union meeting and (2) the union stewards. 

The earlier article referred to the written channels of communi- 
cation and reported them to be relatively ineffective. This article 
summarizes the investigator’s findings with respect to the two 
oral media. Some evidence suggests that oral communication is 


* Dr. Dee is an Assistant Professor of Speech and Economics at Syracuse 
University. 

* James P. Dee, “Written Communications in the Trade Union Local,” The 
Journal of Communication, IX (September, 1959), 99-109. 
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more effective than written,? and quantitatively it is the more 
common. 
Tue RecuLaR UNION MEETING 


Traditionally, the regular union meeting has been considered 
the primary means of communication within the local union, and 
the union under investigation accepted this point of view. Theo- 
retically, the union meeting is the time and the place when all 
union business is presented to the membership for discussion and 
vote. Any member has the privilege of the floor and can question 
and challenge his officers. Upward, downward, and horizontal 
types of communication are effected. 

In his investigation of this channel, the writer attended five 
regularly scheduled meetings during the period January-June, 
1957, took notes of what transpired, and discussed the meetings 
at length with numerous members, stewards, and officers. The 
questionnaires also included certain items about the meetings. 


Observations 

Attendance at the meetings observed averaged thirty-five per- 
sons—or approximately seven per cent of the total membership. 
This figure includes both a small number of “regulars” who were 
found at every meeting and the stewards (who were required to 
be present, although this requirement was only loosely observed ). 

Generally, meetings were not planned in advance, and there 
was no advance notice of the business to be considered.* Robert's 
Rules of Order was followed. Most of the time of the meeting 
was taken up with routine matters such as the report of the sec- 
retary-treasurer, “communications” (all letters, appeals, and an- 
nouncements that had been received by the union since the last 
meeting; all of these were read aloud), and reports of various 
committees. “New Business,” when members could raise matters 


* Thomas Dahle, “An Objective and Comparative Study of Five Methods of 
Transmitting Information to Business and Industrial Employees,” Speech 
Monographs, XXI (1954), 21-28; Keith Davis, “How Supervisors Can Com- 
municate Better,” Personnel Journal, XXXI (1953), 419-420; Darrel Piersoll, 
“A Comprehensive and Analytical Survey of Communication Practices in a 
Major Business Organization,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Purdue University, 1955. 

* Meetings were advertised on the bulletin boards, but these notices gave 
no information other than the date, the time, and the place of the meeting. 
Occasionally, meetings were announced in advance in the newspaper col- 
umn, but usually this medium only reported in general terms what had hap- 
pened at the last meeting. See Dee, loc. cit. 
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of more immediate concern to themselves, frequently was not 
reached until two to four hours after the start of the meeting; and 
by this time many members had left, and those who remained 
were tired and inattentive. 

The meeting hall was a large, gray quonset hut set on a con- 
crete floor. The officers sat on a stage at the front of the hall. 
The entrance was to the left of the stage; thus, those attending 
the meeting faced the doors and were frequently distracted from 
the business at hand by the latecomers. In the rear of the hall 
was an open galley in which refreshments were prepared during 
the course of the meeting. Clatter and voices from the back of 
the hall frequently competed with the officers for the attention 
of the members. 


Questionnaire Results 


Members and stewards were asked (1) to report how often 
they attended meetings, (2) to rate meetings as a source of in- 
formation about the local and the international, and (3) to indi- 
cate their likes and dislikes of the meetings as presently con- 
ducted, together with suggestions for improving them. The prin- 
cipal findings are as follows: 

1. Twelve of the sixteen steward respondents reported that 
they attended “most meetings” or “every meeting.” Only eleven, 
or sixteen per cent, of the member respondents reported attend- 
ing as frequently; and forty-one per cent (twenty-nine respond- 
ents) reported that they attended “occasionally.” 

2. Both stewards and members felt that attendance should 
be required of all members (stewards were already required to 
be present). The degree of suggested compulsory attendance 
varied, but seventy-five per cent of the steward respondents and 
sixty-five per cent of the member respondents suggested that 
members should be required to attend at least fifty per cent of 
the meetings. 

3. Despite the poor attendance reported and observed, both 
member and steward respondents ranked the meetings high as 
a source of information about local and international affairs. 
Fifteen of the sixteen steward respondents and forty-two of the 
sixty-nine member respondents agreed that meetings were a 
“good” or an “excellent” source of information about local union 
affairs. Thirteen steward and thirty-one member respondents 
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rated meetings as “good” or “excellent” as a source of information 
about international affairs. Both members and stewards ranked 
meetings first as compared with other channels of information 
within the union. 

4. Both groups liked the opportunity, which meetings pro- 
vide, for members to get together to exchange views and to keep 
abreast of union activities. Other best-liked aspects were (1) the 
opportunity provided for members to “speak out,” and (2) the 
social activities. 

5. Poor organization and planning, reflected in late starts, 
“bickering,” and too much time taken by too few members, was 
the most common complaint of both groups of respondents. Two 
other complaints of significance to this study were (1) that the 
“communications” read at meetings were uninteresting and too 
numerous (stewards and members agreed on this point) and (2) 
that too much time was devoted to international union affairs in 
comparison with that given to the problems of the local union. 

6. Members and stewards agreed that meetings should start 
on time, be shorter, and be better attended. A number of respond- 
ents suggested that fines be levied against those members who 
were absent an excessive number of times. 


Interpretations 


Although members, stewards, and officers all agreed that the 
regular union meeting was the primary oral channel of communi- 
cation in Local XYZ, the limited attendance raises serious ques- 
tions as to the validity of such an assumption. True, the meetings 
could (and perhaps should) be the primary channel, but the 
poor attendance simply does not permit that rating. In the writ- 
ers opinion, the ratings and the rankings reported reflect two 
things: (1) the potential of the meetings and (2) the traditional 
concept of the regular meeting in a democratic organization. 
Members and stewards were content to know that they could at- 
tend the meetings if they wanted to, and they had attended 
enough meetings to know what generally occurred. 

To what extent were the observed meetings typical of the other 
sessions in this local and of other local meetings in general? These 
meetings occurred during “normal” times—i.e., no contract ne- 
gotiations, no difficult grievances, and no union elections occurred 
during the year 1956-57, which was when the study was con- 
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ducted. It would undoubtedly be instructive to attend meetings 
during such events; attendance at such times is allegedly as high 
as ninety-five per cent. Thus, the observed meetings must be 
considered in a peaceful and “normal” context. To the best of the 
writer's knowledge, no effort was made to “doctor” the sessions 
because of his presence. Furthermore, other data gathered from 
the questionnaires, but not reported here because of space lim- 
itations, substantiate the statement that this particular group was 
typical of stewards in general.* Lastly, the data are reasonable 
and internally consistent. 

Evidence that the meetings of this body were typical of those 
of other locals is to be found in the study by Straus and Sayles® 
investigating a number of locals. Their description of the typical 
union meeting might well have been of one of the sessions ob- 
served by the writer. Attendance at the meetings they observed 
averaged from two to eight per cent of the membership;* the at- 
tendance at the meetings observed by this writer averaged seven. 
Lastly, the writer has attended many meetings of other local un- 
ions, both before and since this study was conducted. He is con- 
vinced that the gatherings here reported were typical of “the 
local union meeting.” 


Tue Union STEWARD 


The primary responsibility of the steward is to represent the 
worker with first-line management when grievances arise. He 
is elected by the members of his department (in the union studied, 
departments varied in size from eleven to more than thirty mem- 
bers). Because of his knowledge of the contract, which indeed is 
required to fulfill his primary function, and because of his daily 
contact with the workers whom he represents and by whom he 
is accepted, the union steward has come to be looked upon as 
the day-to-day connecting link between the membership and 
the officers. In the local studied, the officers, the members, and 
the stewards themselves were aware of this function. The officers 


“James P. Dee, “An Analysis of the Formal Channels of Communication 
in an Industrial Union Local,” Ph.D. Dissertation, The Ohio State University, 
1957, pp. 58-65. 

* Leonard Straus and George Sayles, The Local Union. (New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1953.) See, especially, chapter 12, “The Local Meetings: Its 
Functicns and Problems,” pp. 167-189. 

* Ibid., p. 245. 
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relied on him to act as a channel of upward and downward com- 
munication. The members considered him a source of informa- 
tion about the activities of the local and expected him to repre- 
sent them with the union as well as with the company. To this 
end, the stewards were required to attend all union meetings 
(although, as noted above, this requirement was not followed 
strictly). The stewards themselves recognized their communica- 
tion responsibilities, but were uncomfortable about them, as the 
data below indicate. 

Thus the steward was considered the second formal oral chan- 
nel of communication in Local XYZ. The writer attempted to 
investigate this channel in three ways: (1) a lengthy question- 
naire, previously referred to, was sent to all stewards; (2) stew- 
ards and members were interviewed; and (3) the member ques- 
tionnaire (sent only to members) contained a number of items 
referring to the steward. 


Questionnaire Results—Steward Attitudes 


The first of these three methods of investigation attempted to 
secure information concerning stewards as channels of both down- 
ward and upward information. The major findings are these: 

1. Twelve of the fifteen respondents felt that communication 
was either “very important” or “most important” in their jobs 
as union stewards. The remaining three recognized it to be of 
some significance. Length of membership in the union appar- 
ently affected their attitude: the longer the steward had been a 
member, the greater the importance he attached to communica- 
tion. A ¢ test comparing those who had been members of the union 
for less than ten years with those who had been members for 
more than that length of time showed that the mean scores of these 
two groups differed statistically at the 1% level (t = 4.68). 

2. This appreciation of the importance of communication was 
reflected in the answers to other questions. With respect to the 
traditional role of the steward as a source of information about 
the union and the contract, the value of communication was defi- 
nitely realized; but with respect to the less traditional role as a 
source of information about day-to-day activities of the union, 
stewards were less inclined to feel that they had responsibilities. 
In this latter area the data show that the number of years of serv- 
ice affects attitudes, for those with five or more years of service 
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Steward Attitude Toward Upward Communication 
. (By Length of Membership) 
: fn oo Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never 
i 5-10 1 2 3 0 0 
11-13 7 1 2 0 0 


‘ t = 2.74 (Significant beyond the 5% level of confidence. ) 
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were significantly more inclined to keep their members informed 


d of what had happened at meetings than were those with a lesser 


amount. 


F 3. Eleven of the sixteen respondents felt that they should “al- 


ways” or “usually” report members’ opinions of the union and its 
activities to the officers, and five felt that they should “sometimes” 


do so. Length of membership and the importance which they 
attached to communication, as revealed by other parts of the ques- 
tionnaire, significantly affected the answers to this question. The 
longer a steward had been a member of the union, the more likely 
' he was to feel that officers should be kept informed of member 
opinions; and the more important he regarded communication, 
the more likely he was to believe that he should report the results 
of meetings. Thus, five of those rating communication as “most 
important” said that they “always” should report to members. 


(See tables 1 and 2.) 


In summary, with respect to the attitudes of the stewards, the 
, data suggest that these men recognize their communication role 
and generally accept it. This recognition and acceptance are par- 
| ticularly strong with reference to their traditional roles as sources 


of information about the contract and about the local and the in- 
ternational union; their support is less strong in respect to day-to- 


day communication activities and still weaker toward the various 
, forms of upward communication. Attitudes toward communica- 


TABLE 2 


Steward Attitude Toward Upward Communication 
(By Importance Attached to Communication) 











Importance Always Usually Sometimes Seldom Never 
Most 5 1 0 0 0 
Great or Some 3 4 0 0 


2 
t = 5.6 (Significant at the 1% level of confidence. ) 
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tion become more favorable as the steward continued in that 
office. 


Questionnaire Results—Steward Practices 


It is interesting to compare reported attitudes and reported 
practices of the stewards, and a number of questions were asked 
of them with this in mind. Furthermore, the members were ques- 
tioned about the communication practices of their stewards. 

As far as possible, questions were parallel. Thus, the stewards 
were asked two questions: (1) Should the steward make an effort 
to report to the members of his department what was discussed 
and acted upon at union meetings? (2) Do you make an effort 
to report to the members of your department what was discussed 
and acted upon at union meetings? In the member questionnaire, 
the corresponding item was “Does your steward make an effort to 
report to the members of his department what was discussed and 
acted upon at union meetings?” 

The discrepancies among what the stewards said they should 
do, what they said they did do, and what members reported them 
doing were great. Although stewards occasionally reported doing 
more than they thought they should, in general they felt that they 
should do more than they did. Moreover, they reported doing 
more than the members said they did. 

An example of the former response pattern occurred with the 
questions cited above. Forty-four per cent of the steward re- 
spondents felt that they “always” or “usually” should make an 
effort to report the meetings to their members; sixty-six per cent— 
half again as many—reported that they actually did make such 
an effort. But only sixteen per cent of the members reported that 
their stewards did this “always” or “usually"—and fifty-six per 
cent said that their stewards “seldom” or “never” made this effort. 

Another example of discrepancy is revealed by this pair of ques- 
tions: “Should the steward explain anything about the union and 
its activities that the members want to know?” and “Does the 
steward encourage members to raise questions about the activities 
of the union?” The questions are somewhat different—there is a 
distinction between explaining what the members want to know 
and encouraging them to ask questions—but they seem to be 
directly related. Ninety-three per cent of the stewards felt that 
they should explain anything that the members wanted to know 
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about the union and its activities; but only sixty-two per cent said 
that they encouraged all types of questions. Furthermore, only 
fifteen per cent of the member respondents reported that their 
stewards encouraged such questions. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


The data reported in this study can be explained only within 
the context of an ineffective over-all communication structure. 
Written communications were inadequate. The meeting—the 
traditional channel of oral communication—was unsatisfactory 
because of the poor attendance of the membership. Thus the role 
of communicator fell to the stewards by default. 

But because the role was theirs by default rather than by plan 
or tradition, the stewards were not equipped to perform it satis- 
factorily. Only three of the sixteen respondents reported having 
had any communications training, and fifteen of the sixteen 
wanted such training. In such a situation, three courses of action 
appear reasonable: 

1. The steward could deny his responsibility. Thus he could say 
—as many did—that if a member was not interested enough 
in his union to attend meetings, he did not deserve to be kept 
informed of what had happened there. 

The steward could recognize his responsibilities and choose 
to believe that he had met them more adequately than he ac- 
tually did. 

3. The steward could recognize his responsibilities and genuinely 

try to meet them—with varying degrees of success. 

Each of these possibilities can be seen in the data reported; and, 

together, they explain the discrepancies noted. 


bo 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


What can be said about the channels of oral communication in 
Local XYZ? There are two such channels: the regular union 
meeting and the shop stewards. 

Officers, stewards, and members ranked the union meetings first 
as a source of information about local union activities and prob- 
lems. Such meetings are held monthly; they are both business and 
social in nature; they are poorly attended. The major advantage of 
the meeting seems to be that it can provide an opportunity for 
members to get together, exchange opinions, and keep abreast 
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of union affairs. The major weaknesses of the meeting are that 
members do not take advantage of the opportunity it offers and 
that it is poorly planned and organized. 

Whether attendance can be increased is problematical, but in 
other respects the meetings can undoubtedly be improved as a 
channel of oral communication. They can be better publicized 
in advance; much of the routine work of the union can be more 
efficiently handled in committee, thereby permitting more time 
for active participation from the membership on other matters; 
the meeting place itself can be made more attractive and more 
conducive to effective communication. Such improvements might 
increase attendance at meetings and certainly would improve 
their usefulness as a channel of communication. 

Since meetings are held only monthly and are poorly at- 
tended, the stewards—who attend meetings fairly regularly, 
are in daily contact with the members, trusted by them, and 
presumably looked to for information about the contract—can 
and should be recognized as one of the primary channels of 
oral communication in the local. Officers, stewards, and mem- 
bers in this study were aware of the communication responsibili- 
ties of the stewards. However, members ranked the stewards 
fourth as a source of information about local business and activi- 
ties, and the stewards themselves were dissatisfied with their com- 
munication activities and would like to do more. The basic weak- 
ness of this channel seems to stem from the lack of a clear-cut 
recogition and definition of the communication functions of stew- 
ards, and these deficiencies, in turn, appear to be caused by their 
lack of training. 


Silent Communication 


Silence is also communication. It is the true language of life's 
emergencies: of grief, tragedy, rapture and ecstasy. When words 
fail us, we wrap the mantle of Silence around us and have holy 
communion with others. It is through understanding, compassion 
and love that words become obsolete. The glance of a lover carries 
a silent message: “Beloved, I hear you with my eyes.” The silent 
appeal of a deaf child says wordlessly: “Mother, I hear your 
heart.”—Floyd Hardin, International Language Review, VI (Jan. 
March, 1960). 
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THE LANGUAGE PROGRAM FOR FOREIGN OFFICERS 
AT AIR UNIVERSITY 


Joun E. Garner*® 


INTRODUCTION 


Each year quite a few of our allies send picked groups of their 
air force officers to the United States to take courses in the various 
branches of Air University, whose headquarters is located at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. In the past it was found 
that many of these officers failed to profit fully from their courses 
because of their inability to understand English well enough, par- 
ticularly the rather technical and frequently slangy type of Amer- 
ican English used on our lecture platforms and in our classrooms. 
Furthermore, since the courses of the Squadron Officer School 
and Command and Staff College are primarily designed to furnish 
professional training for officers of the United States Air Force, 
the lectures and class work are based on the assumption that all 
the students have in common a certain acquaintance with the 
USAF organization and doctrine. In other words, the allied stu- 
dent was expected to work on an equal footing with native 
American officers in the same course. Thus the experience was 
often frustrating to the foreign officer with an imperfect command 
of English and only a sketchy knowledge of our Air Force and 
of American culture in general. 

In November, 1953, it was found that Mutual Defense Assistance 
Program funds could be made available for personnel and equip- 
ment necessary for a language facility. This was to be only part 
of a much larger MDAP effort to eliminate in some degree the 
language barrier which was wastefully holding back the MDAP 
training program. Local staff planning was initiated in November, 
1953, and in February of 1954 a committee was established to 
develop a curriculum in detail and to insure proper integration of 
the program. Contract arrangements were made with the Uni- 
versity of Texas, which was to furnish course materials for the 
language portion of the curriculum and was to provide two lin- 





* Dr. Garner (Ph.D., University of Texas, 1952), as Chief Linguist in the 
Allied Officer and Linguistics Division, Air University, is responsible for the 
preparation of teaching and testing materials for the Allied Officer Preparatory 
Phase, for administering and grading the tests, and for supervising and assist- 
ing in the language teaching. 
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guists to give the instruction. A third linguist was hired through 
Civil Service, and May, June, and most of July were spent in pre- 
paring instructional materials. In this work we had the assistance 
and guidance of Professors Ernest F. Haden and Winfred P. 
Lehmann of the University of Texas. After the expiration of the 
one-year contract the two university linguists were retained on 
a Civil Service status. 

The first Allied Officer Preparatory Phase was presented be- 
ginning July 26, 1954. The student body consisted of forty-one 
officers from thirteen countries, and they ranged in rank from 
first lieutenant to colonel. Their initial proficiency in English 
varied all the way from near native American to near zero. In 
the ensuing five and a half years eighteen similar classes, totaling 
about 665 students from forty different countries, have attended 
the Allied Officer Preparatory Phase. 


Tue ALLIED OFFICER PREPARATORY PHASE 


This phase is of six weeks’ duration, a week consisting of five 
eight-hour days. About half of the curriculum time is devoted to 
instruction in United States Air Force organization and doctrine 
and to the culture patterns of the United States. Three to five 
hours per day of English language instruction complete the stu- 
dents’ class day. This portion of the course is conducted by the 
three civilian linguists, with assistance from military personnel in 
laboratory monitoring. 

The physical facilities include, besides classrooms and an audi- 
torium, a thirty-position tape laboratory, with dual-track tape 
recorders housed in individual booths. The distinctive feature of 
dual-track recorders which makes them the most useful kind for 
language instruction is the fact that lesson material can be pre- 
recorded permanently on one track of the tape, whereas the 
student’s efforts, which he records on the other track, are erased 
each time he repeats the drill. The use of these tapes will be more 
fully described later. 

TESTING 

At the beginning of each course a battery of four English lan- 
guage tests is administered for the dual purpose of serving as a 
basis for section assignment and indicating an initial proficiency 
level against which progress can be measured by a similar battery 
of postcourse tests. 
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Reading: The Reading Test, consisting of thirty multiple-choice 
items, is timed at twenty minutes. Each item consists of a question, 
a statement, or a paragraph in English, followed by three words, 
phrases, or sentences, one of which best answers the question or 
constitutes the most logical inference from the statement or the 
paragraph. The scoring formula is R-W/2. 

Writing: As a writing test, the students prepare answers (about 
five minutes for each one) to ten simple questions covering a 
rather wide range of subjects, but requiring no information which 
is not common knowledge. Each answer is independently rated 
by each of the three language instructors on four categories: 
vocabulary, morphology, syntax, and spelling. A five-point scale 
is used, with each point in the scale rather carefully defined. The 
total ratings by the three instructors are added together to give 
a raw score on each paper. Thus the score given each student is 
the result of 120 separate decisions: 3 graders X 4 categories x 
10 answers. 

Aural: The Aural Comprehension Test is modeled after one of 
those developed by Professor Robert Lado at the English Lan- 
guage Institute, University of Michigan. This test consists of 
sixty multiple-choice items. A tape recording of sixty questions 
and statements is played on a master console recorder and trans- 
mitted through a common line to each of the booths, where the 
student hears each item through his earphones. The answer book- 
let consists of sixty blocks of three cartoon drawings each; one of 
the three pictures in each block correctly answers the correspond- 
ingly numbered question or logically illustrates the statement. 
The student's choice is marked on an IBM answer sheet. Each 
item is read only one time, at normal speed, and in ordinary 
conversational style by a native speaker of American English; the 
use of pictures for the answers eliminates reading ability as a 
variable. An item analysis made in November, 1956, on the basis 
of 190 precourse test papers showed a very high reliability and 
internal consistency; the reliability was .96 (Kuder-Richardson 
Formula No. 21), and the average discriminating index was .53. 
Those items which showed a relatively low discriminating index 
have been revised. 

Oral: For evaluation of the student's ability to speak English, 
a recorded Oral Test is given. Each student is seated at his 
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booth with a blank tape on his machine and with both channels 
turned to “record.” Twenty-two questions (a printed copy of 
which is in the student’s hands) are played on the master console 
and transmitted to the student through his earphones; at the same 
time the questions are recorded on one track of his tape. During 
the pause which follows each question the student records his 
oral answer on the other track. Thus when the test is completed 
both the questions and the student’s answers are recorded on his 
tape. The tapes are graded independently by each of the three 
civilian linguists. Each answer is rated on three categories: 
fluency, grammar, and pronunciation; a five-point scale is used, 
comparable to the one used for the Writing Test. No doubt a com- 
pletely objective test of writing or speaking ability is not feasible, 
but it is our feeling that by breaking our subjective judgment into 
many small pieces we achieve as much objectivity as is possible. 

This battery of tests, each of which attempts to isolate for meas- 
urement one of the four basic language skills (speaking, under- 
standing, reading, and writing) gives a more accurate and better 
rounded picture of the student’s language achievement than those 
tests which measure such overlapping categories as reading, vocab- 
ulary, grammar, and occasionally aural comprehension. Surely a 
knowledge of vocabulary, morphology, and syntax is implicit in 
the ability to read, write, speak, or understand a language. A 
recognition test of printed vocabulary, for example, tells us prac- 
tically nothing of a student’s active mastery of the language or 
even of his ability to understand it when he reads it or hears it. 
Little more information is gained from a recognition test of gram- 
mar. Passive knowledge of grammar is a factor in reading and 
in aural comprehension, but, except for diagnostic purposes, it 
need not be tested separately; direct objective measurement of 
those two skills—which is perfectly feasible—gives us useful 
information about the student's achievement. And even in 
achievement tests of the two active skills, speaking and writing, 
surely the only valid reason for scoring such fractional categories 
as vocabulary, morphology, syntax, pronunciation, spelling, and 
punctuation is to help the grader attain maximum objectivity in 
what, in the present state of our ability to measure these skills, is 
necessarily a subjective evaluation. 
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SECTION ASSIGNMENT 


Since the English instruction given at Air University is pre- 
dominantly concerned with the spoken language, students are 
assigned to sections on the basis of their scores on the Oral and 
Aural Tests. Five to ten students are assigned to each section, 
and no attempt is made to set up groups which are homogeneous 
as to native language background. Because of the relatively small 
number of students per country in each class linguistic homo- 
geneity is not feasible, and in any case, mixed sections have certain 
advantages. As other teachers of English for foreigners have re- 
marked before me, in such a class, where English is naturally the 
lingua franca of the group, there tends to be better student-teacher 
rapport than there is in one in which the students are all on one 
side of the language fence and the instructor on the other. Much 
more crucial for sectioning is the proficiency level: having all the 
fluent students in one group makes it possible for them either to 
move forward more rapidly or to spend more time on learning 
special vocabulary than would be true if they were held back by 
those whose knowledge of English is less advanced. The ideal 
situation, of course, would be to have sections which are homo- 
geneous both as to oral-aural proficiency and as to language 
background so that the course could be based on a comparison of 
the structures of English and of the native language of the students. 
But until we are able to afford a teacher-student ratio of about one 
to two, we will have to content ourselves with dreaming of that 
ideal. Even if we disregarded oral-aural proficiency and concen- 
trated on linguistic homogeneity, we would have about fifteen to 
twenty sections in some of our classes and have an average of 
two or three students to a section. 


LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION 


Daily Sequence: The sections (or seminars as they are called 
at Air University) comprising the upper two thirds of the class 
receive four hours per day of language instruction. Those in the 
lower third have five hours. The four-hour sequence of instruc- 
tion is: tape, live, live, tape. The five-hour sequence is: live, 
tape, live, live, tape. The new lesson is introduced at the next-to- 
last hour; that is, at the last hour of live instruction, when the 
seminar is in the classroom with the linguist. Thus they have a 
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two-hour block of oral instruction (one live, one tape) on the 
lesson, followed by a half-day’s work on other things. That night 
they prepare a written exercise on the same pattern; this exercise, 
which is simply a written counterpart of the stimulus-response oral 
work they have been doing, uses a different vocabulary from that 
used in the tape drill and in the classroom work. Next morning the 
upper-level seminars return to the tape laboratory, where they 
repeat the same tape drill. (The lower level seminars have another 
hour of live instruction before this tape drill.) At the following 
period, which is in the classroom, all seminars turn in their written 
exercise and do the final mopping-up operation on that particular 
lesson. The following day the written exercise is returned, cor- 
rected. If necessary, the corrections are discussed in class. 

Thus each lesson is taken in four pieces: (1) the initial two-hour 
block, followed by a half-day’s other activity; (2) the preparation 
of the written exercise, followed by an overnight incubation pe- 
riod; (3) the two-hour block first thing next morning; (4) the 
return of the corrected written exercise and the discussion that 
goes with it. 

The language course consists of twenty-five grammar lessons 
and three review lessons. In addition to the grammar drills for 
use in the live instruction periods, the tape drills, and the written 
exercise, each lesson includes a set of grammar notes, which are 
simply descriptions of the patterns involved in the grammar drills. 
These notes primarily describe the spoken language, but inci- 
dentally and occasionally refer to the writing system. Very little 
classroom time is used in discussing “rules of grammar”—perhaps 
five or ten minutes in one of the forty-five minute periods, and 
this period comes only after the students have a practical mastery 
of the actual grammar patterns in question. 

Grammar Drill: Most of the classroom time is devoted to actual 
practice on the grammar drill itself. First, the purpose of the drill 
is explained in a sentence or two, and the meanings of unfamiliar 
words are explained. The drill then is presented first as imitation 
practice with the students repeating individually and in chorus 
after the instructor until they can pronounce all the sentences ac- 
ceptably. Then it is done as a “cue drill,” with the instructor pro- 
viding a stimulus sentence and the students responding first in 
unison and then individually. The pattern for the response, which 
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has been established during the imitation drill, involves making 
some morphological or syntactical change in the stimulus sen- 
tence, such as present to past, active to passive, statement to 
question, or vice versa. Printed copies of the drill are given to 
the students only at the end of the first hour, and they are laid aside 
during subsequent hours of classroom drill. 

Tape Drill: The tape drills, which are of two kinds, are cue 
drills based on the same grammar patterns as in the classroom 
drills but with different vocabulary. In both types one instructor's 
voice gives the stimulus sentence, and a second voice gives the 
response. In the first type, however, the student repeats both the 
cue and the response. In other words, it is an imitation drill with 
instructors’ voices on one track of the tape and the student's voice 
on the other. In the second type the student attempts to make 
the response immediately after the stimulus sentence and then 
repeats it after the second instructor's voice has made the correct 
response. The advantages of this type of drill are that some recall 
effort is necessary on the part of the student and that there is a 
built-in correction on the tape. In both types of drill the student, 
when he has finished his recording, rewinds the tape and plays 
it back, comparing his own version with that of the instructor. 
During the entire period, lab monitors are circulating about the 
room with earphones so that they can “plug in” at any booth, check 
on the student's work, and make corrections on the spot. 

In an earlier type of tape drill, long since abandoned, the in- 
structor’s voice gave the cue sentence, and after the student made 
the response, the next cue was given. This required the effort 
of recall, which is of course desirable; but when the student had 
to make the response on his own initiative, he had no model to 
follow and often simply practiced his own mistakes. And when he 
played back his recording, he had no model with which to com- 
pare his effort. Thus one of the main advantages of the dual- 
track recorder was lost. The imitation drill remedied that defect, 
but lost the recall element. The last type of drill described above 
(cue, response, instructor response, and imitiation) combines the 
best features of each. 

Vocabulary: 1 have said nothing about work on vocabulary, 
which is an essential, though secondary part of our language 
course. The students take hundred-word diagnostic vocabulary 
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tests early in the first week, in the third week, and in the fifth 
week. The items are taken partly from tape recordings of Squad- 
ron Officer School seminar discussions, partly from Air Force 
Manuals, and partly from miscellaneous sources. It becomes the 
personal responsibility of each student to learn the words he missed 
on the test. As a starting point, he receives a list of the items he 
missed; the number of words on his list is divided by the number 
of days intervening before the next vocabulary test, so that he 
is responsible for a certain number of words each day. Every item 
on the test is gone over in class; meanings are explained and 
examples are given by the instructor of ways in which the words 
are used. Then each student each day writes two or three sen- 
tences using the words on his list for that day. These sentences, 
which are corrected in class, largely by the students themselves, 
form the basis for additional discussion of the meanings of the 
words and of restrictions on their use. Some rather unsystematic 
work on derivation and word families is done at these sessions, 
which normally take place during the second hour of the day, 
after the grammar drill is finished. This instruction is insufficient 
in most cases to give the students a firm working knowledge of 
the use of these words, but the amount of discussion that takes 
place in connection with every word that anybody missed on the 
tests is fairly good insurance that at least the students will recog- 
nize the words when they hear or read them and that they will 
have some idea of what they mean. There is not time in a six- 
weeks’ course to do much more with vocabulary. The grammar 
drills themselves contain a rather large proportion of Air Force 
technical terminology and jargon and of Air University slang. 


Our chief emphasis, in conclusion, is on structure; the acquisi- 
tion of vocabulary is the easiest part of language learning, and 
for native speakers as well as for foreigners it is a process which 
does not stop so long as we continue to use the language. 


A Barrier to Communication 


Commonly used headline abbreviations (ICBM, NATO, etc.) 
are recognized only about 60% of the time according to studies 
of students in Iowa and adults in St. Louis, Missouri—Adolph 
O. Goldsmith, Journalism Quarterly, spring, 1958. 
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MANAGEMENT USE OF EMPLOYEE-ATTITUDE SURVEYS 


FLoyp H. Brown® 


I have no desire to pose as an expert in the field of employee- 
attitude surveys. I shall simply report the feeling of our manage- 
ment folks concerning employee-attitude surveys as they have 
expressed them to us. 

First, a word about our experience with employee-attitude sur- 
veys at Illinois Bell. 

Our first “surveys” were in the form of a series of “66” meetings 
just after World War II. These meetings were held by the execu- 
tives of our company for most levels of management. Our presi- 
dent and other company officers gave talks and then answered 
questions formulated by groups of supervisors. To maintain 
anonymity, roving spokesmen with microphones presented the 
group questions from the floor. 

A follow-up study based on a sample of 300 unsigned question- 
naires provided us with these representative supervisor reactions 
to the meetings: 


“Opinions expressed by higher management are of great interest and impor- 
tance to lower level supervisors. These meetings are their only contacts with 
‘the big brass.’” 


“These meetings more than any other make one feel like a participating and 
welcome member of the team rather than an unnoticed spectator in the poor 
seats in the stands.”- 


“Gives lower levels of management unique opportunities to see their upper 
management in action and provides a real foundation for conviction that we 
have no skeletons in the closets.” 


All in all, the questionnaires seemed to tell us that the “66” 
meetings were a success. 

We wanted to maintain our supervisors’ feeling of “belonging 
to management,” and we wanted to keep the lines of communica- 
tion open to the top. However, holding periodic meetings for 
more than 5000 management people is difficult and expensive. 
The attitude survey seemed to be the answer to our problem. 

We made our first survey in 1951; there have been four others 





* Mr. Brown is Personnel Supervisor, Illinois Bell Telephone Company. 
The present article is an adaptation of a talk delivered at the NSSC Summer 
Conference, Elkhart Lake, Wisconsin, August 29, 1959. 
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since. All levels of management from the first to the third have 
participated. In addition, we have sampled the opinions of non- 
management people. 

In 1957 our personnel department decided to take stock of our 
use of attitude-surveys. We used both questionnaires and inter- 
views (1) to obtain opinions of management people at all levels 
regarding attitude-surveys, (2) to determine how the survey re- 
sults were being used, and (3) to obtain suggestions for improv- 
ing survey procedures and the way results were reported and used. 


CONCLUSIONS OF THE STUDY 


Space does not permit a report of all of the findings of the study. 
However, the principal conclusions come under the following 
headings: (1) value of the attitude survey; (2) maintenance of 
desirable attitudes; (3) characteristics of the questionnaires; (4) 
interpretation and use of survey results; (5) handling of feedback 
meetings; and (6) importance of anonymity. 


Value of the Attitude Survey 


The study indicated a widespread belief that the activities in- 
volved in measuring employee attitudes are a healthy thing for 
the business. However, interpreting and using survey results pose 
frustrating problems for many people. In addition, some respond- 
ents in lower levels of management were disappointed that more 
action was not taken to correct conditions revealed in the surveys. 


Maintenance of Desirable Attitudes 


Management people believe that maintaining desirable atti- 
tudes is a major responsibility of all who direct the activities of 
others. What managers really want, however, is the kind of satis- 
faction that accompanies good performance, rather than mere 
contentment with things as they are. 

Management people believe that attitudes are influenced pri- 
marily by day-to-day supervision. However, some who partici- 
pated in the study had a tendency (1) to “blame” factors outside 
their control for downward trends in attitudes and (2) to look 
to formal training and other kinds of programs for improving 
attitudes. 

The study group concluded that attitude survey results reflect 
the entire supervisor-employee relationship—not only particular 
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actions designed to influence attitudes directly but also every- 
thing else that happens in the day-to-day job. Consequently, al- 
though it is important to continue activities which directly affect 
attitudes, it is essential that: 


1. The top man in an organizational unit demonstrate by example, empha- 

sis, and follow-up action that he wants to manage his job so that his em- 

ployees will have the most constructive attitudes. 

Specific problems and policy matters be worked out with a consideration 

of their effects on attitudes. 

3. In taking even the most routine actions, a manager remain aware of 
the possible impact on the attitudes of his subordinates of not only what 
is done but how it is done. 


S) 


Characteristics of the Questionnaire 


The study group believes it is important for both participants 
in the survey and those using survey results to accept the method 
used for measuring attitudes. Though the questionnaire and the 
survey methodology are generally well accepted, certain improve- 
ments, looking towards still greater acceptance, were suggested: 


The method of scoring should make sense to those who use the results. 


Response alternatives to each question should give the participant a feeling 
that they reflect his opinions realistically. 


The questions should cover topics considered useful to those interested in 
the results, should apply to all participants in the survey, and should not be 
overly repetitious. 


Revisions should follow a moderate course between repetitiousness and radical 
change—enough variety in questions and format should be introduced to 
maintain the interest of participants, but the revision should preserve enough 
similarity so that analysts may compare results of the new survey with those 
of previous ones. 


Interpretation and Use of Survey Results 


The failure of managers to understand sufficiently the purposes, 
the procedures, and the limitations of surveys has occasionally re- 
sulted in frustration and inability to use results effectively. Per- 
sons expected to interpret and use survey results must have such 
an understanding if attitude polls are to have continued effective- 
ness. 

I am not suggesting that all managers at every level must be 
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“experts” in attitude surveys. I do believe that everyone who 
uses the survey should have enough understanding to use it ef- 
fectively and with confidence. 

Our studies indicate that the most effective use of surveys oc- 
curs under the following conditions: 
All levels of management receive some of the results. 
Managers find other means to learn why people feel as the survey indicates 
and do not try to learn the “why” solely from the statistical comparisons or 
through speculation. 


Opportunities are provided for discussion with employees of the reasons be- 
hind results—and for reporting those discussions up the line. 


Meetings are small enough to permit full discussion. 
Persons attending are from the same work groups. 
Management levels are not mixed. 


Appropriate follow-up action is taken to correct undesirable conditions un- 
covered. If management is unwilling or unable to institute remedies, then 
it should seek to counteract the unpopularity of the policy or practice by 
appropriate explanation. 


Handling of Feedback Meetings 


We believe that managers—in seeking what's behind survey 
results—concern themselves too much with the statistical com- 
parisons in the surveys and too little with trying to sound out the 
survey participants. 

If feedback meetings are to be as fruitful as possible, the leader 
should (1) limit the amount of survey data he presents, (2) keep 
the discussion focussed on the causes for the attitudes in the group 
that is present, and (3) avoid going into underlying statistical 
theories. The leader, however, should not withhold any data 
participants seem to want. 

Members of personnel, according to our study, have their role 
to play in making the feedback conferences successful. They can 
be helpful in coaching the discussion leaders prior to the meet- 
ings and in answering technical questions during the meetings. 
Participation beyond these two functions tends to take responsi- 
bility for the survey away from the line manager serving as chair- 
man. 
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Importance of Anonymity 


Our study group told us that maintaining the anonymity of sur- 
vey responses is important and that so far, in its judgment, the 
company had preserved anonymity. The employees taking the 
survey did not believe that individuals could not be identified, but 
they were confident individuals would not be identified. Nothing 
should ever be done to jeopardize this belief. 


Survey REvIsED 


As a result of this special study, we have revised our survey 
methodology. The new questionnaire is shorter and easier to 
read. We plan to present survey results to smaller groups of em- 
ployees (without, we hope, taking away anonymity). And we'll 
try to present results more quickly and more interestingly. 

Whether these changes help us to meet our expectations is the 
topic for another report. 


DISORDERS OF COMMUNICATION — 
(Continued from Inside Front Cover ) 


contribute immeasurably to the understanding of the disordered 
communication of the so-called “normal” speaker. Wendell John- 
son and a few others have amply demonstrated this. The speech 
and hearing specialists, however, have been reluctant to go beyond 
their clinics and laboratories both because of their own limited 
concepts of “speech defects” and because of the tendency of those 
who profess the “study” of communication to seem to claim this 
field unto themselves and thereby to exclude the one area where 
clinical investigation and clinical therapy could be undertaken 
for disordered communication, regardless of its causes. The time 
is here that all of us interested in bettering communication should 
broaden our concepts and make use of all that is available to 
us in understanding how we communicate. 

—HeEroitp LILLYwnHirE 
University of Oregon Medical School 











THE FORUM 


Aristotle may or may not have been the first to observe that 
the style of the speech and that of the written page ought to be 
different. A particular content, as Floyd Brown’s article in this 
issue illustrates, can be presented successfully in both the spoken 
and the written media, but revisions are necessary. 

Both speaking and writing, as we all know, play major roles 
in world affairs, in business, and in education, but they also— 
and this perhaps everyone hasn't thought about recently—are 
essential to the welfare of the NSSC as an organization. 

To me as editor, the significance of the written article is clear, 
and here I shall make my annual (or is it semiannual?) request 
for more publishable articles. The supply has increased during 
the past eighteen months, but the larger the number from which 
your editorial staff can select the higher the over-all quality of 
The Journal. Papers reporting original research are particularly 
needed, and, you guessed it, the type we need the least is the 
unrevised public speech. Even specimens of this sort, however, 
receive our careful attention, but speechmakers should antici- 
pate receiving suggestions for revision rather than immediate 
acceptance. 

The proper places for the speech are the NSSC Summer Con- 
ference and the joint meeting in December with the Speech 
Association of America. Thorrel Fest, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, who as first vice-president is responsible for the pro- 
grams, invites would-be speakers to volunteer. Send him your 
topic or preferably an outline, an abstract, or an entire paper, 
and he will let you know whether your material is relevant to 
the central idea of one of the sections. Although plans for the 
summer sessions are almost complete and the general topics 
for the six sectional meetings in St. Louis have been chosen, a 
number of places still are open. 

Regardless of whether you're on the program, pon’T miss the 
Summer Conference at the Harand Camp, Elkhart Lake, Wis- 
consin, September 2-4. The Journal really should not be used 
for such an unscholarly purpose as advertising a meeting—an 
article, a book review, or a research note may have to be deleted 
or condensed—but your editor enjoyed the meeting at Elkhart 
Lake last summer so much that the desire to tell you about it 
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is stronger than his scholarly cautiousness. The sessions last year 
struck just the right balance between serious purpose and pleasant 
companionship. Six or more hours of speeches, panel discussions, 
critiques, and question periods each day provided a strong formal 
program, but time remained for making new friends and enjoying 
the atmosphere of the resort. Walled away from the world by 
a high board fence, we were one group for a wonderful forty- 
eight hours: the lodge and the cottages were close together, 
and the awesome public address voice assembled the entire 
gathering three times a day for delicious meals in an air-condi- 
tioned dining room. Even paying the bill came close to being 
a pleasure, for the all-inclusive fee (see the back cover for details) 
was—and is—remarkably low. 
P.S. The editor's wife enjoyed the conference, too. 


—WaynE N. THOMPSON 
University of Illinois, Chicago 


RESEARCH NOTES 
Francis A. Cartier, Editor 


One particularly interesting area for communication research 
which, to my knowledge, has been completely ignored by NSSC 
members is direct mail advertising. Just never thought about it, 
I suppose. But consider the very interesting possibilities for con- 
trolled research. Furthermore, hardly any research has been done 
on it. Yet NSSC member Virgil E. Harder, of the University of 
Washington, writes in The ABWA Bulletin, XXIV (February, 
1960), 16-26, that in 1958, “The total expenditure was 1 billion, 
589 million dollars, an increase of 8 per cent over 1957.” (ABWA 
stands for American Business Writers Association.) Here is a 
ripe field for someone interested in a highly influential mass me- 
dium. We could use some careful study of its techniques, its eth- 
ics, its effectiveness, and its relations to other modes of advertis- 
ing. If you want a carefully delimited study, note that NSSC (like 
ABWA, SAA, DAVI, ASTD, and many another professional or- 
ganization ) gets nearly all its new members through direct mail 
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Richard L. Simpson, “Vertical and Horizontal Communication in Formal 
Organizations,” Administrative Science Quarterly, IV (Sept., 1959), 188- 
196. 


Interviews in a textile mill tested the hypothesis that communication should 
and does move vertically throughout the hierarchy, rather than cutting across 
lines of authority. Communication among first line foremen was found to be 
mainly horizontal, “because of the mechanized nature of the work.” Appar- 
ently, in a plant with extensive mechanization, the machine sets the pace, 
and the need for direct supervision is at a minimum. However, when mech- 
anization gives way to automation, vertical communication increases because 
of the complexity of the machines and the frequency of breakdowns. 


Wm. J. Gore and Fred S. Silander, “A Bibliographical Essay on Decision 
Making,” Administrative Science Quarterly, IV (June, 1959), 97-121. 


An essay organized around a critical examination of 100 selected references 
on research and theory in decision making. The authors conclude that our 
lack of a coherent theory of organization prohibits the development of a co- 
herent theory of administrative decision making, that the literature of deci- 
sion making is “uneven and chaotic, and in no respect comprehensive,” and 
that inadequate as our present knowledge is, typical administrative practice 
“remains far behind even those conceptions we do have.” This is one of 
those articles you will see in other researchers’ bibliographies for years to 
come. 


James F. Downs, “Environment, Communication, and Status Change Aboard 
an American Aircraft Carrier,” Human Organization, XVII (Fall, 1958), 
14-19. 


Analyzes two problems of management that occurred on the Dauntless 
during the Korean war. The impact of technology has caused changes of 
status for several groups such as gunners and signalmen. The organization 
provides excellent facilities for communication downward, but the upward 
communication leaves a great deal to be desired. This article is an engrossing 
account of how these factors, and even certain characteristics of modem 
naval architecture, influence the solution or nonsolution of problems of mili- 
tary management. 


Elihu Katz, “Communication Research and the Image of Society: Conver- 
gence of Two Traditions,” American Journal of Sociology, LXV (March, 
1960), 435-440. 


Though research on mass communication and research on acceptance of 
new farm practices have much in common, there has been very little mutual 
interest or borrowing of information, ideas, or techniques. Recently, however, 
there have been signs of convergence. In attempting to take a systematic 
account of interpersonal relations as a relevant factor in the flow of mass 
communications, students of urban communication have directed their atten- 
tion to the work of researchers in rural sociology. “The purpose of this paper 
is to call attention to the image of society implicit in the two fields of research 
on communication, pointing to the influence of such images on the design 
of research and on ‘interdisciplinary’ contacts, and to call attention to a few 
remarkably similar findings in these heretofore unrelated fields. . . .” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Martin P. Anversen, Editor 


EMPLOYEE Pus.icatTions. By William C. Halley. Philadelphia: Chilton 
Company, Book Division, 1959; pp. xii + 139. $5.00. 


ErrecTIvE COMMUNICATION IN Company PusLicaTions. By C. J. Dover. 
Washington, D.C.: The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 1959; pp. xvi 
+ 367. $14.75. (Spiral; Paper.) 


These two books provide a study in the usefulness of a document as a 
function of the author's point of view. Both books deal with the same 
subject matter. Both organize it in similar ways. Both have emerged out 
of extensive publication experiences of two industrial giants, Du Pont and 
General Electric. Both are directed to the same audience: corporation 
management, editors of employee publications, and students. But the use- 
fulness of each book to these readers will depend on whether a reader is 
actively involved in publication or just a curious bystander. Dover's effort 
is deeply rooted in demonstration and in operational problems, backed up 
by tightly knit analyses of case histories. Halley stands apart from his 
subject, treating it from a distance as a process phenomenon. Dover is 
operational; Halley is descriptive. 

The difference in the degree of reader-involvement achieved by the two 
viewpoints is startling. Dover is exciting and motivating as well as grati- 
fyingly rich in useful guidelines. Halley’s intent is certainly the same, but 
his descriptive, stiffly logical, theoretical point of view cripples reader 
interest. Halley seems to assume that description is enough. Dover makes 
no such assumption, but still preserves his reader’s professional dignity. 
One works with Dover. One observes with Halley. 

Halley’s book will undoubtedly be used the more frequently as a text- 
book. Dover’s is clearly labeled “Operations Manual”; and, though certainly 
extremely effective as a text, it probably will prove its real worth in the 
hands of editors. 

To highlight the contents of the two books briefly, Dover’s book is more 
than twice the length of Halley's. Halley gives a third of his space to 
establishing basic principles of organizational communication, of persuasion, 
and of editing. He then provides a portfolio of illustrations arranged to 
highlight and exemplify “four specific objectives” of the company publica- 
tion. The last third of the book describes classes of problems often met in 
establishing and maintaining a company paper, such as selecting the editor 
and the format, setting up a budget, creating the feature, planning the 
picture story, and distributing the paper. Typical solutions are suggested. 
An appendix contains a list of representative company publications and a 
rather brief and elementary glossary. The book closes with a very helpful 
index. No bibliography of related literature is provided. 

The Dover “Operations Manual” provides a spectrum of publication 
insights that will extend the capabilities of the most experienced editor 
and that certainly will far exceed the richest imaginings of the neophyte. 
Make no allowance for the enthusiastic bias of your reviewer, for the above 
assertion is an understatement. For example, when Dover offers insights 
on publication objectives, he provides a terse history of the thinking on the 
problem since the Civil War, discusses the need for still better thinking, 
launches a four-step approach to objectives, gives the reader a list of seventy- 
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three possibilities, and follows up with fifteen pages of reprints demonstrating 
solutions reached by existing publications. All major topics are treated this 
way. Practically any single page of the seventy-five pages on “The Editorial 
Routine” contains guidelines of great practical worth to active editors. Part 
IV is perhaps the richest section of the book. Delightfully, Dover titles 
Chapter XIV of this part “A Check List for Editors” and Chapter XV, “A 
Check List for the Editor's Boss.” The editor's check list contains very 
valuable sections on copyright laws and on organizations serving editors. 
The manual concludes with sections on evaluation research, predictions of 
things to come, two brief appendices packed with suggested reading, and 
an extensive index. 

There are two other interesting points that potential Dover readers should 
carry away from this review. Although he is Director of Employee Com- 
munication for General Electric, few of the very many case histories and 
sample papers included draw upon the extensive General Electric publication 
program. He even includes samples from Westinghouse! Finally, and per- 
haps most interesting of all, is the tribute paid to the author’s wife for her 
help. Dover built this “Operations Manual” mornings . . . from 5:00 to 
7:30 am.... 

—Stuart Cooney 
Systems Development Corporation, Santa Monica 


BRIEFING AND CONFERENCE TECHNIQUES. By Glenn M. Loney. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959; pp. xii+194. $3.95. 


If you are an executive, a military man, a scientist, a professional man, 
or a layman without previous training in public speaking or conference 
participation, you would do well to canvass this book. The author asserts 
his intention to write the book for you, and he is as good as his word. The 
book is not a text in communication theory for the classroom. It does not 
pretend to be. It does claim to be a compendium of “main points” brought 
together in a synthesis for instruction to the person who wants to learn 
techniques for public speaking and conference participation. 

The synthesis, which comes off very well, is accomplished in four sections: 
(1) basic communication; (2) audio-visual aids for speakers; (3) written 
and oral briefing techniques; and (4) conference techniques. The degree 
of condensation achieved is apparent when one observes that it takes the 
book only twenty-nine pages to cover what the ordinary text in Public 
Speaking requires four hundred pages to cover; and fifty-five pages to sur- 
vey what the usual text in Debate and Discussion requires several hundred 
pages to handle. 

But the book makes its most significant contributions in the sections on 
Audio-visual Aids and Briefing Techniques. The creative atmosphere of the 
audio-visual section may be a surprise to the conventional classroom teacher, 
but it seems particularly appropriate to the communicative situation con- 
fronting many a hard-pressed junior executive in the business world. The 
author suggests the use of sound effects, for example, to achieve greater 
realism. Sound effects of a motor crash might be used, he says, to under- 
score the gravity of the safety factor in winter driving. Or the sound at- 
tached to differences between Japanese words might be reproduced so that 
listeners could hear the distinction the speaker is trying to make. The sug- 
gestions for improving the use of audio and visual aids cover a wide range; 
but even when they appear to defy the conventional, their use is urged 
within the framework of what is appropriate. 
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The section on audio-visual aids is crammed with illustrations, and the 
descriptions of basic equipment for using the aids are practical. There may 
be other more complete discussions of audio-visual techniques, but it is 
likely that the author has made his treatment of the topic unique by relating 
it to techniques in public address. 

Briefing, used here to mean the presentation of information in a “con- 
densed, simplified” form, is explained in considerable detail with copious 
examples from both oral and written briefs. A step-by-step process for the 
preparation of a briefing presentation seems both thorough and practical. 
And, as in the previous section, the integration of oral and written tech- 
niques makes the material unique. 

The section on Conference Techniques surveys types of conferences, kinds 
of problems for discussion, necessary qualities of leadership, the reflective 
thinking process (with even a nod toward brainstorming), and techniques 
of participation. It tackles some sources of difficulty in conferences, with 
errors in deductive thinking coming in for a sizeable portion of the blame. 
A section of pages devoted to illustrations of “good” and “poor” reasoning 
cast in the form of the syllogism, therefore, follows. This, the author’s only 
lapse into the academic, leaves unsatisfied the need for a treatment of logic 
in the kind of abbreviated, camouflaged form used in ordinary parlance. 
It is wondered whether the reader, having confronted the syllogisms, will 
be likely to catch them in the talk that surrounds him day in and day out. 

The practical, hard-as-nails tone of the book seems to be carried in the 
author's comment on the plight of the conferee who finds himself in a 
group with an unsatisfactory leader: “If the conferee’s continued well- 
being, salary, or position depends on pleasing the leader, then unless he 
wants to be a martyr, he can hardly afford to antagonize him . . . It is 
all very noble to stand up for truth and goodness and beauty, but the bitter 
realities of man’s world do not always permit this luxury to wage-earners 
with families.” 

This is what the book is: a practical, thorough-going, reader-centered 
handbook for the man who wants help with his public speaking or con- 
ference participation problems. The book says it will help him. It will. 

—Paut W. KELLER 
Manchester College 


Tue LANGUAGE OF PsycHoLocy. By George Mandler and William Kessen. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959; pp. xviii + 301. $6.75. 


This book deals with scientific language and communication; and although 
it is written primarily for the psychologist, it may be of interest to others 
outside the field of psychology. The book defines the development of lan- 
guage for scientific communication as an evolution from the vernacular 
through a relatively specialized vocabulary of science and beyond to the 
larger systems of scientific theories. 

The book, which is divided into two major parts—the vocabulary of psy- 
chology and theory in psychology, has the underlying theme that “an examina- 
tion of the psychologist’s language provides a basis for understanding the 
status and development of contemporary psychology.” Thus stated, the 
authors have achieved their goal. As a study in communication, however, 
the book is narrowly confined by the limitations set by the authors to deal 
with scientific language as it applies to psychology. 

The subject matter of this work is largely drawn from Bergmann, Hempel, 
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Carnap, Skinner, and Quine, but the student of general semantics will recog- 
nize a number of familiar concepts. Although not citing Korzybski as a 
source for their material, the authors present a table that very much resembles 
the structural differential. The use of dates and indexes is recommended, and 
the concept of time-binding is discussed briefly, although not called by that 
term. 

In the final paragraph, the authors maintain that the “aim of an analysis 
of scientific language is to make the researcher as skeptical and careful about 
his manipulations of constructs and theories as he is in his dealings with 
laboratory equipment, statistics, and subject samples.” This aim seems to 
have been met in this book. Although The Language of Psychology leaves 
much to be desired from the standpoint of communication and scientific 
language in general, it is a worth-while guide to current psychological 
thought and theory. 

—J. L. Stewart 
University of Denver 


Tue Bases or Sprecu. (Third Edition.) By Giles Wilkeson Gray and Claude 
Merton Wise. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959; pp. xiv + 562. $6.00. 


The publication of the third edition of The Bases of Speech marks the 
reappearance of a work which has become established as at least a minor 
classic in its field. For more than a decade students and instructors have 
relied upon Gray and Wise as a basic source of information for what may 
be regarded as the social and the scientific aspects of speech. The new 
edition will be welcomed because it preserves many of the virtues of the 
1946 edition and because some of the defects of the earlier version are 
eliminated. In addition, the authors have incorporated new findings in their 
own and related fields. 

It should be recognized at the outset that The Bases of Speech is not 
intended to be a complete and intensive treatment of the various aspects of 
speech. However, it does offer the nonspecialist a thoroughly adequate treat- 
ment of the basic formulations of oral communication. 

The authors are to be commended for following the very satisfactory or- 
ganizational pattern which they used in their earlier editions. The book 
begins with a discussion of “The Social Basis of Speech” in which the authors 
note the uniquely human character of oral communication. A fairly ele- 
mentary but very clear exposition of the role of speech in human society 
is presented. The authors have chosen supporting material judiciously from 
contemporary research and writings in such fields as group dynamics and 
information theory. 

Many readers of this new edition may have received their introduction 
to the scientific aspects of speech from the earlier versions. These readers 
will be pleased to note that the sound treatment of the physical, the physio- 
logical, and the neurological bases of speech has been retained. These chap- 
ters offer a clear, understandable exposition of an extremely difficult subject. 
Gray and Wise’s presentation is not intended as a substitute for a thorough 
grounding in acoustics and anatomy, but it offers a treatment well adapted 
to all but the most specialized readers. 

The discussion of the phonetic and the linguistic bases of speech offers 
one of the best brief treatments of the subject to be found in contemporary 
literature. The authors provide a very interesting overview of the whole field 
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of linguistics. These chapters are especially distinguished by their exploitation 
of recent writings by linguists. 

There is a very understandable chapter on “The Psychological Basis of 
Speech.” Although it is not distinguished by its originality, this chapter 
effectively applies the writings of psychology to the more specialized field 
of oral communication. The section dealing with the relation of language 
and culture is brief but valuable. 

The problem of determining how men came to use speech as a means of 
communication has puzzled scholars for centuries. Many theories have been 
offered, but linguists still find themselves without a mutually satisfactory 
explanation. Gray and Wise in their chapter on “The Genetic Basis of 
Speech” wisely do not attempt to choose among theories. They do, how- 
ever, offer very adequate summaries of the more likely explanations. 

“The Semantic Basis of Speech” offers a treatment which some readers 
may feel tends to overemphasize “General Semantics.” Nonetheless, it is 
a very adequate presentation of the relation of thought and language. 

A certain confusion of purpose which was present in the 1946 edition has 
largely been eliminated in the present version. The previous edition included 
material designed to assist the student in speech performance. Fortunately, 
this edition of The Bases of Speech is almost entirely devoted to the under- 
standing of the speech act rather than to providing instruction in the skills 
of performance. 

—HeErMAN COHEN 
University of Oregon 


Roots For A New Ruetoric. By Daniel Fogarty, S.J. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959; pp. xvi + 
158. $5.00. 


This book is an interpretation and condensation of the language theories 
of Richards, Burke, and the General Semanticists, together with an effort 
. integrate those theories into a comprehensive philosophy and theory of 
rhetoric. 

The three central chapters, each in turn examining the writings of I. A. 
Richards, Kenneth Burke, and the General Semanticists (Korzybski, Haya- 
kawa, Lee, and Johnson) are clear, compact, and illuminating. Each was 
critically edited by the scholar whose work is studied (Hayakawa for the 
semanticists) and can therefore be accepted as an accurate representation. 
For those interested in current contributions to rhetorical theory these chap- 
ters are rewarding. 

The first and the fifth chapters, however, are of considerably less value. 
The first, a review of rhetorical backgrounds from Corax to Whately, suffers 
(1) from an unspecified and confusing shifting of focus from the philosophy 
of rhetoric to theory and return and (2) from an interpretation of Aristotle 
and of the enthymeme inconsistent with that now generally accepted, at 
least by speech scholars. The fifth chapter, which attempts to integrate the 
three modern language theories into a comprehensive “new” rhetoric of 
prose communication, adds nothing to the field. The course outline sug- 
gested for teachers is unwieldy and seems to be far above the level of the 
college freshmen for whom it is apparently intended. 

As a contribution to communications the bock fails to achieve its inten- 
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tions. As a brief and solid explanation of the theories of Richards, Burke, 
and the General Semanticists, it is worth owning and reading. 
—James N. Ho_m 


Kent State University 


Worps AND Tuincs. By Roger Brown. Glencoe, IIl.: The Free Press, 1958; 
pp. xvi + 398. $6.75. 


Puttinc Worps 1s Tuem Praces. By Doris B. Garey. Chicago: Scott, 
Foresman and Company, 1957; pp. vii + 371. $3.00. 


Words and Things deals broadly with language—its origins and psycho- 
logical and cultural processes. Putting Words in Their Places is explicitly 
a text designed for both a general semantics oriented freshman course in 
language and an introductory course in approaches to literary evaluation. 
A comparative reading is instructive in revealing the range of research in 
psychology, psychiatry, neurobiology, and anthropology now enriching our 
understanding of language and in showing the extent to which college 
courses with a single orientation may make use of it. 

Roger Brown is professionally a social psychologist; this book on “psycho- 
linguistics” stems from his association with linguists of the stature of Fries, 
Kurath, and Pike at Michigan and from his more recent participation in the 
M.LT.-Harvard climate of Whatmough, Zipf, Whorf, Allport, Kluckhohn, 
Chomsky, and Morris. Brown’s descriptive-comparative presentation of re- 
search provides perspective on aspects of language as the unique human 
attribute—origins in children and primitive peoples, categories of reality, 
abstraction in children and adults, phonetic symbolism and metaphor, co- 
variations of language forms with external reality and with personal char- 
acteristics, and reliability of linguistic reference in psychology. The range 
of research reported leads ultimately to the consideration of linguistic rela- 
tivity and discrimination between such terms as stereotype and national 
character and also to informed guesses that motivation research will not 
reduce individualizing choice to mass response. 

Garey’s book, as her preface indicates, stems from association with 
Korzybski and Hayakawa. Her suggested readings for students are far 
more inclusive than the writings of these men, of course; but the pattern 
of approach to language seems that of the general semanticists, with chap- 
ters on cognitive and emotive-evaluative language and on “escape” and 
“serious” literature. Exercises for students are ingenious and more numerous 
than are found in Hayakawa. 

—Francis SHOEMAKER 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Our LANGUAGE AND Our Wor.p. (Text Edition.) By S. I. Hayakawa. 
(Editor.) New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959; pp. xii + 402. $3.75. 


Applications from general semantics and related methodologies are pre- 
sented in this anthology of twenty-nine outstanding articles. The volume 
is a successor to Language, Meaning, and Maturity, published in 1954. 

Stanley Diamond explains how he used general semantics in the enforce- 
ment of regulations for milk distributors in San Francisco; William H. 
Pemberton discusses the handling of counseling interviews; Lester C. Hunt, 
Jr., analyzes the confusions within Puerto Rican organizations in Chicago; 
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Edmund S. Glenn illustrates the semantic hazards facing translators in the 
United Nations; and John J. Honigmann makes a penetrating study of the 
maladjustments brought about by intensional orientations to philosophies. 
While the book is replete with illustrations and specific materials, it does 
not omit theoretical aspects. 

Some of the articles utilize general semantics to fill in gaps in our under- 
standing of communication processes. Creativity is discussed in this frame- 
work by Carl R. Rogers, the fully functioning personality by A. H. Maslow 
and S. I. Hayakawa, pictures as a language by Paul R. Wendt, technological 
models of the nervous system by Anatol Rapoport, and self-imposed dis- 
tortions to evaluating by Raymond J. Corsini. Earl C. Kelley discusses the 
current tendencies toward more authoritarianism in the public schools and 
what this is doing to enhance conformity attitudes. 

The general semanticists contend that the subject-predicate structure and 
the Aristotelian logic imbedded in our Western culture tend to stifle our 
ability to see many relationships. In a comparison of Chinese philosophy, 
logic, and language structures, Chang Tung-Sun presents a large number 
of relational structures which most of us can discern only with difficulty. 

The book is not dull. Psychoanalysis comes in for a hilarious ribbing by 
Jay Haley. The vast dumbness of citizens communication-wise in the face 
of change in their neighborhoods is made impressive in a study of an area 
in Chicago by Herbert A. Thelen. The grand hoax based upon sex and 
power symbols perpetrated by the Detroit automobile builders upon the 
American people is described by S. I. Hayakawa in “Why the Edsel Laid 
an Egg.” All of this is helped along by the cartoons of William H. Schneider. 

The book illustrates in a clear manner some advances general semantics 
is making on several fronts. In the main these authors have been dealing 
with the aspects of this discipline which are the more obvious and which 
affect our lives immediately and have practical application. In light of the 
profundity of some of Korzybski's work it is understandable that must of 
these authors have not tapped some of the deeper formulations such as 
order and function. It is in some of these less read chapters of Science and 
Sanity where the greater peculiar potency of general semantics lies. But 
studies at these levels are coming. However, more such volumes as this, 
along with more research of an experimental nature may eventually enable 
us to get our human relations under as good control as we now have our 
epidemics. 

—ELwoop Murray 
University of Denver 


STUDENT AND Socrery—READINGsS FOR COLLEGE ENcuisH. By George P. 
Clark and A. Dwight Culler. (Editors.) Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peter- 
son, and Company, 1959; pp. xiv + 626. $4.50. 


Controversy: READINGS TO STIMULATE THOUGHT AND Discussion. By 
Randall W. Hoffman and Robert Plutchik. (Editors.) New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1959; pp. viii + 215. $3.50. ( Paper.) 


CoLLecE Reapinc Manvat. By Phillip B. Shaw and Agatha Townsend. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1959; pp. xiv + 237. $3.75. ( Paper.) 


Student and Society is a good collection of more than seventy essays 
intending to teach reading, writing, and thinking “concurrently.” Through 
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this considerable number of well-selected pieces—including a few chestnuts 
and much that is fresh—the editors hope to introduce the student to himself 
and to his society, while he reads, writes, and thinks. The “Study Questions” 
and occasional “Theme Topics” are standard but useful. This is one of the 
better “readers.” 

Controversy, intending to challenge rather than appease, suggests itself 
as a catalyst in an orientation program from which it is hoped the freshman 
will receive an “educational experience.” The selections—on morals, parents, 
poetry, Negroes, sex, fraternities—are chosen for their controversial value. 
The style, in general, is a high-level, reportorial one. At the end of each 
of the ten sections is a set of standard suggestion questions. If you want 
students to argue, this anthology should do it; if you want to make them 
think, try this one; if you hope that a few of them might change their 
minds, take a chance on this work. 

In the College Reading Manual the authors present 106 exercises, fifteen 
of which are on poetry and ninety-one of which contain reading passages of 
varying subjects, lengths, and difficulties followed by comprehension checks. 
If the carefully planned system is followed, the student cannot help but 
improve his reading comprehension. I appreciate the time and energy which 
must have gone into the preparation of this manual; I cannot, however, 
understand how the authors could write in the manner they have on Herman 
Melville. Because they neglected to check on the scholarship of the last 
two decades, the exercise is full of inaccuracies, and Willard Thorp is twice 
referred to as Mr. Throp. 

—Puittr DurHAM 
University of California, Los Angeles 


SUPERVISORY AND EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT: A MANUAL FOR ROLE PLAyINc. 
By Norman R. F. Maier, Allen R. Solem, and Ayesha A. Maier. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1957; pp. xi + 330. $6.50. 


Here is a valuable reference for persons who employ role-playing in train- 
ing situations. It can be used by persons with little skill in the use of role- 
playing as a training device as well as by those who may be more sophisticated 
in its use but who wish a source book of practical role-playing cases. 

The book includes twenty different, challenging industrial problem situa- 
tions as case studies for use in both Multiple and Single Group Role Playing. 
Basic principles and procedures are clearly outlined. Suggestions for the 
observers of the role playing, instructions for the role players, a statement of 
basic issues in each problem, and a statement of “comments and implications” 
on each case are presented. 

This book is highly recommended. Its use will help persons who wish to 
improve their skills in the use of role playing in human relations training; 
it will be of value to all who seek greater understanding of communication 
problems in industry; and the case studies themselves provide practical 
insights into the causes and the possible solutions of industrial small group 
problems. 

—MPA 


CrrricaAL WRITING FOR THE JouRNALIST. By Roland E. Wolseley. Philadel- 
phia: Chilton Company, Book Division, 1959; pp. xi+207. $5.00. 


Suddenly he is assigned to review a book, a concert, or a television program 
for a newspaper, and the scholar or the police reporter needs to know how 
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to proceed. Through precept and example this book helps him to learn the 
general aims and ways of preparing journalistic criticism while reserving to 
further study the subtleties of the art that he criticizes. 

In addition to advising on journalistic style and mechanics of writing 
reviews for newspapers, Professor Wolseley explains and illustrates the pro- 
cesses of writing critical articles for magazines, organizing pages or sections 
of criticism for a newspaper, writing for syndication, making a career of 
journalistic criticism, analyzing the special strengths and weakness of news- 
paper criticism, and more. 

Some potentially important details are met quite briefly. A reviewer's 
hazards of libel, slander, plagiarism, and copyright are mentioned in a para- 
graph that names men who have written standard works on law of the press; 
the bibliography does not list these books, but does direct the reader to a 
dozen general books on criticism and to one or more on art, literature, dance, 
drama, film, and music. 

No book in print surveys the currently important types of journalistic 
reviewing as broadly as this one does. The generalist should welcome it, 
and the specialist should find in it good spurs to further study. 

—KENNETH Harwoop 
University of Southern California 


Publications Received 
(Listing of a publication below does not preclude its subsequent review. ) 
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Correction 


The Forum in the March issue summarized a report from the 
“Community” Research Centre, University College, London. The 
word should have been “Communication.” Jeremy Warburg, As- 
sistant Secretary, University College, also states that two of the 
items listed as “publications” should be described as “works in 
progress.” 








